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Tap local talent to stimulate writing 



If your best efforts to generate en- 
thusiasm for writing have brought 
about a subdued response, consider 
holding a special event that gives 
greater status and excitement to 
writing: a writers' conference. Start 
research ing your community t hi s sum - 
mer to discover resource people con- 
nected with writing — librarians, 

storytellers, authors, newspaper 

reporters, editors, illustrators. Find out 
if some of these specialists would be 
willing to share their expertise in an 

informal workshop setting. 

The conference, beginning after 
school and closing after a potluck 
dinner (a parent group could take on 
this responsibility), might consist of 
two hour-long sessions with a choice 
of wbrfehops for each hour. The^ 
workshops— open to students of all 
ages as well as to parents — could :c. 
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focus on storytelling activities, on 
poetry or newspaper writing, or on 
specific writing techniques 1 It's impor- 
tant that hands-on participation, 
rather than Jectures or demonstra- 
tions, be the order of the day — a 
policy to emphasize when making ar- 
rangements with presenters. 

You may want to plan for an Inspir- 
ing event, such as a musical act or a 
poetry reading, to kick off the pro- - 
gram, and perhaps for a post-dinner 

wrap*up session. •_ 

Prepare a writers' conference 
invitation/program offering brief 
descriptions of classes, introducing . 
the presenters, outlining the schedule 

* and providing a registration blank, J:: 
(You might also include a sign-up p-:*h 

: form for dinner contributions.) Make 
enough copies for both school and V; 



I 1 



The writers' conference can boost 
the image of writing, providing many 
stimulating experiences along with 4 
practical tips that participants can . 
a pp ly to t heir own work. It's also , : \ 
a fine opportunity to provide a positive 
link between home and school. --- \ 
idea by: Joan Stommen, Doyon • . I 
School, Ipswich, Mass. . : • .;- J 



Learning magazine will paySSS for 
original teaching ideas selected lor 
publication in Swap Shop and $10 for 
original teaching ideas selected for 
use in Idea Place. Suggestions will not 
be returned; so yoa may wish to keep a 
copy of your idea for future use: Limit 
your item to 600 words and submit it, 
along With a self-addressed stamped 
envelope, to: Swap Shop, Learning, 
: 530 University, Aue£.;Palo Alto; _CA 
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Create beauty from burlap through cooperative class crafting 



Haying k ids work together to create 
an oversized art piece crafted in 
crewel can strengthen the group- 
cooperation aspect of your first-of-the- 
year plans. (If crewel isn't one of your 
skills, it might be something to look 
into this summer.) 

For this ye nture into t he c re we I 

world you'll need a couple of yards of 
brightly colored burlap, scrap lumber 
for building a stretching frame (a 
good vacation-time project), a sta pie 
gun for attaching the burlap to the 
frame, c rewel n eedl es, and a sizable 
qaantity of odd yarn bits. (The kids 
can help supply these later on.) 

the class may choose to stitch a 
seasonal picture, or to illustrate a 
proverb or. poem (original or old tavor- 
itej: They'll be able to work on the 



project independently after an intro- 
duction to a few basics-— the satin 
stitch, an outlining stitch and the 
backstitch, for exampje. The open- 
weave fabric accommodates big. bold 
stitching^the better for novices to 
get the needle in: . 

Set up the mural project in a con- 
venient location and have stitchers 
sign up to work in groups of four or 
five at a time As the design begins to 
come alive, the work sjots should fill 
up fast. And before long, the finished 
art piece will be ready for display 
where others can enjoy it (and compli- 
ment the kids on their collective 
dexterity]. 

Don't be surprised if the success of 
the class mural project prompts indi- 
viduals to create their own crewel 



craf pieces for gifts or to com- 
mermrate special events. 

With a little summer preparation, 
you may i>e keeping the class in 
stitches all year long. 
Idea by: Kathleen Emmons. Linntown 
Elementary School, Lewisburg, Pa. ■ 



teaming, magazine wjlj pay $25 for 
original teaching ideas selected, for 
publication in Swap Shop and $10 for 
original teaching ideas selected for 
use in lde_a_Place_ Syqgestions will not 
be returned; so you may wish io_keeg_a 
copy of your idea for iutore. use. Li/nit 
your item to 600 words and submit it, 
ajong with a self-addressed stamped 
response envelope, to: Swap Shop. 
Learning^. 530. University Ave., Palo 
Alto. CA 94301. 
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The strangeness of a new room, a 
new teacher and, very likely, new 
classmate? doesn't change into easy 
familiarity overnight. And for the jess 
assertive chiid. getting acquainted 
can be particularly trying. To fielp stu- 
dents learn about and feel more com- 
fortable with their new classmates, try 
this project during the first few weeks 
of the school year. (The fact that writ- 
ing .arid .drawing skills are exercised 
in ihe process is an extra bonus.) 

Provide each child with a foJder 
labelea "My Special Friend." Then 
prepare a name-draw box and every 
morning nave each child draw out a 
classmate's name. The person whose 
name is drawn becomes that cnild s 
"special friend" for the day. {togistics 
note: there's a reciprocal aspect to 
any name-drawing project: each chii'd 
will be both t h e g i ye r and recei ver of 
special attention and may need help 
in managing both roles.) 

Outline for children the two basic 
activities for the project: _ 

1... Write one or two questions to 
ask the person whose name you've 
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A one-to-one approach 
for getting acquainted 



drawn. (You may want to suggest 
areas of questioning; e.g.: summer ac- 
tivities, favorite things funny experi- 
ences:) Ask your questions at snack 
time, write down your special friend's 
answers: and file them in your folder. 

2. Draw a picture for your special 
friend. (The drawing might depict one 
of the favorite- things or funny experi- 
ences revealed 1 1 the questiori-arid- 
answer interchange.) Write your name 
at the bottom of the picture On the 
back of the picture, write something 
you like about your special friend. 



Set asjde a time for children to 
deliver their drawings. At this time, 
t he children may also want to sha re 
with the class the inMrmation they 
learned in their interviews! along with 
comments, discussion and acknowl- 
edgement of similar interests — as 
time allows: 

As the project continues, each 
class member emerges as a more 
complete individual, and the class- 
room should become more comfort- 
able arid familiar for all. 
Idea by: Donna Anderson. 
Spencerporl. N:Y a 



LOBming magazine, will pay S25 for 
original teaching ideas selected- for 
publication in Swan Shop and S10 for 
original teaching idCdb selected for 
use »n idea Place. Sucj.geshp.ns_ will not 
be returned: so.you may. wish to keep a 
copy of your idea for future use: tjmit 
your item to 600 words and submit it. 
along with a sei'-addressed stamped 
response envelope. _to Swap Shop, 
Learning.. 5.30 University Ave.. Palo 
Alto. CA 94301 
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Ways to help students 

As is frequently the case with old ^ 
saws. "U_se_a word ten times and it's 
yours" has a measure of merit. But 
providing the quota of diverse and di- 
verting ways to use vocabulary-list 
words can be a strain on creativity. 
These suggestions may help. 
• Vocabu-wall.. Use the space above, 
the chalkboard or bulletin boards for a 
"Vocabu-wall," a cumulative vocabu- 
lary list. (Or make a vocabu-door or 
vocabu-post:) When a student has • 
found a new word and fully investi- 
gated its meaning and usage, the 



remember the words 



word can be copied onto a construc- 
tion paper "brick" for the word wall 
and introduced to the class by its 
sponsor. 

Once the vocabu-wall is complete, 
a if becomes the focus of a variety of_ 
spare-minute, teacher-directed 
learnings: 

Tell about situations in which 
people might be desperate. What are 
ways that people show desperation? 

Summon a classmate with your 
hand or_your head. 

Stand with arms akimbo. 



Pantomime disgust, enthusiasm, 

suspicion,, pandemonium. 

'_ The wall may also be used for word 
hunts, following a Twenty Questions 
format. A student chooses a word, and 
others try to guess it by posinn such 
questions as: Does the word have a 
suffix? Is it a compound word? Does it 
have fewer than four syllables? Does 
the word mean . . . ? 

With a vocabu-wall it's easy to 
achieve a ten-times tally for a new 

word.. _ _ 

Idea by: Lola Mapes, Des Moines, 

low.a. 

Creative Cartoons. Each student 
chooses a vocabulary-list word and 
draws an original caroon thai conveys 
the meaning of the word without using 
the word. The child then captions the 
'drawing with the word the cartoon 

describes... _ ._ .." 

Symbiotic Synonyms. A student 
writes a vocabulary word in large let- 
ters across the center of a piece of 
paper. Then, using a dictionary or 
thesaurus, she looks tot synonyms to 
attach to the word crossword-pU?zle 

fashion. 

Ideas by: Donna H. Gibson. German- 
town. Tenn. ■ 



Learning magazine will pay $25 for 
original teaching ideas selected for 
publication in Swap Shop and $10 for 
original teaching ideas selected lor 
use in Idea Place Suggestions will not 
be_returned so you may wish to keep a 
copy oi .your idea for future use Limit 
your item to 600 words and_ submit it 
along with a se If -ad dressed, stamped 
envelope, to: Swap Shop, Learning, 
530 University Ave.. Palo Alto, CA 
94301. 
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Two techniques for 
acknowledging 
accomplishments 

Although we hope thai students enjoy 
the intrinsic rewards of personal 
achievement, offering a few extrinsic 
awards along the:way can help polish 
seiMmages. 

• Record-keeping Record. Let the 

"lop 30" in your ciass cut hit albums 
to impress their public and to serve 
as personal reminders of performing . 
expertise. Make a duplicator master of 
a facsimile phonograph record — 
concentric circles .def ining five or six 
"bands" surrounding a center label- 
Separate the disk into wedges and 
designate each section with a subject 
area (or provide a separate "record" 

for.each subject). ... . ._ 

Supply each student with a record 
The student marks the band 
separators- with black, cuts out the 
record and puts hjs.pr her name on 
the label as "performing artist." . 
Records are then stored or posted 
where they are easily, accessible .for 
recording sessions. Whenever a stu- 
dent acqu.res.a specific skill or 

achieves a particular level of mastery 
m one of the areas named on the 
record, he or she may note the event 
on one of the bands (Primary grade 
recording artists may need technical 
assistance.} When the record is filled 
with skills, the student supplies a title 
and designs an album cover The per- 
former then goes on to higher levels 
pj success with platinum and gold 
records of solid hits. 
Idea by: Kozette Van Natta: Orlando. 
Fla. : 




• "Show-off" Letters. Like a general 
heavy with medals (or a travel van 
ablaze with .stickers boasting sight- 
seeing conquests), a student's Display 
of triumphs and accomplishments can 
oe impressive and colorful, Provide 
large pieces of oaktag or sturdy-paper 
from which students may cut their first 
initials. The letters should be tall and 
fat. providing the maximum surface 
space. 

Find a fairly permanent place to 
post the letters (each identified with 
the students name) for the upcoming 
school year. The letters are ; t.o serve 
as persona! bulletin boards for 
recording individual achievements- 
and participation in school activities. 

Simple symboib can say it all For 
example, a musical note could ncii- 
cate participation in chorus; a palette, 
art club; an SC design; student. coun- 
cil. For some it ems —particularly the 
meeting of individual goals — students 
may make up their own symbols And 
of course; if stars or other emblems of 



outstanding achievement or honor- 
able service are collected, these too 
can be placed on the student s award 
letter. 

The empty initials of ScDtember will 
be filled to the edges as June ap- 
proaches. And as each achievement 
is made public with the appropriate 
symbol, l! can be further recognized 
with the congratulations of letter- 
watching peers and parents, 
idea by: Fran Castiello Bradley 
School. Derby. Conn ■ 



l (>a rmng mag a? me . yyj ! i p a y; _S_2_5 1 or 
onqiriai teachinn ideas selected [or 
publication in SvCap Shop nnd $10 tor 
or ,p trial leaching ideas selected for 
use in idea. Place, Si*cj?i/isti6hs will riot 
De returned; so.you may .w.isn to keep a 
copy 61 your idea tor future use Limn 
your item to 600 words and sutimtt it; 
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learning- 53_0 University Ave . Palo 
" Alto. CA 94301 
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Put your room "on record" for open house 



haying students an nou nee t he appro- 
priate numbers on the tape for the 
c on ye n ie nee of listen i n g vis i tors . 

Here's an example of one possible 
site description; 
this, is Jam's Benson at Site No. 6. 
Look at the space above the chalk- 
board. That's our "vocabu-walj." 
The words you see are the ones we 
found in our in de pe nden t re a ding. 
Sometimes we play games with 
these words to expand our 
vocabulary: _ 

You can end the taped tour with a 
short speech thanking guests for com- 
ing, and perhaps asking them to sign 

a guest register. - _ _ '_ 

If students prepare two or three 
identical ta_pes_. you jl be able to ac- 
commodate more visitors. 

When the open house doings are 
over,. you might save a tape to replay 
next fall to review the projects that 
were under. way at. open house, 
time — and to recall the special young 

people who taped the tour. 

Idea by: Lola R: Mapes. Des Moines, 
Iowa. ■ 



Your classroom, readied for open 
house, visitors, may in no way resenv 
ble a trade fair display or a touring art 
extravaganza. But you can borrow a 
technique used at many such exhibits 
<to provide_visitors with on°the=spot in- 
formaticn and guidance: the taped 

tour. 

With your students, list points of 
interest in your room — centers, dis- 
plays, special equipment pr materials. 
Then invite each student to select one 



"stop" and prepare. a short summary 
about it for taping. Summaries will 
need to be reviewed — perhaps 
shortened, probably revised and 
rewritten— in order to achieve a coor- 
dinated program. And, of course, stu- 
dents W J II heed to practice reading 
their summaries aloud before ta ping. 
o Plan to have each recorded r e~ 
senption preceded by an introduction 
of the speaker. You might also con- 
sider numbering the various sites <-nd 



Learning magazine will pay $25 for 
original teaching ideas Selected tor 
publication in Swap Shop and $10 for 
original teaching,. ideas selected for 
use in Idea Place. Suggestions wilL not 
be returned; so you may wish to keep a 
copy of your idea for future uSe timit 
yourjtemjo 600 words and submitjt 
along with a self-addressed stamped 
envelope, to: Swap Shop, Learning. 
530 university Ave:; Palo Alto; CA 
94301. 
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Ghoulish gifts for the spook season 



As the 12 days of Christmas moved 
someone's true love to present a 
lavish array of amazing (and 
decidedly bizarre) gifts, t he spirit(s) 
of Halloween may inspire your class to 
come up with an equally wondrous 
(and seasonably scary) collection of 
offbeat offerings for a hilarious parody 
of the traditional Christmas song 

First, challenge students to 
brainstorm as many Halloween sym 
bols as they can — from b^ts and cats . 
to tricks and vyitcnes._iThe s rfrdre jtems 
they list, the more "gift ideas" they'll 
have to choose from.) Next, have stu- 
dents draw from their lists to. compose 
song lyrics in the style of "The Twelve 
Days of Christmas." 



Following JhejDattern of the original 
song, students might first offer a. 
screech owl in a dead tree Moving 
along, the Halloween gift givers might 
present 2 witches' brooms, 3 black 
cats 4 skeletons and 5 flying bats. 
Gifts 6 through 12 in the original song 
are animated (a-layin§. a swimming, 
a-dancing, etc:). Following so it, the 
Halloween eg lie ct ip n c o ujd come 
through a-haanting, a-flapping, 
a= brewing 

■ The new song. lyrics should provide 
an abundance of colorful images for 
illustrators to capture. Students who 
enjoy a math challenge may wish to 
compute the grand total of gifts. And 
class clowns will appreciate a chance 



to perform the songs, releasing a 
cacophony of seasonal sound effects 
and Halloween high spirits: 
Idea by: Suzy Zeisor. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: ■ 



Learning magazine will pay $25 for 
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mm DESIGUS 

Taking ajook at children 
in black and white 

Your students (who may think they are 
q u ite_f a m j li a r w it h 4 h e n a me s t_h ey ; ve 
carried around all their lives) can take 
A. n ew loo k at t h e nn se I ves by § ' v i n g 
their monikers a positive/negative art 
treatment, proving once ao^ajn^at art 
and imagination can providei^esh ; 
perspectives. 

To prepare for 'the project, cut white- 
paper and dark-color construction' 
papeHntq 2Hnc_h squares.. You II need 
as many dark squares as there are let- 
ters m the f|rst names of all the stu- 
dents. Cut half as many white squares 
as dark; then cu[ each white square in 
half to form two rectangles: 

Give each student one white rectan- 
gle and one dark square for each let- 
ter in his or her first name. Then have 



the children follow this procedure; 

Step one Draw a fat block letter on 
each white rectangle. Placement is 
important each letter must abut the 
right-hand edge of the paper (Some 
artistic liberties will need to be taken 
with letters such as K, W and X to be 
sure substantial contact is made.) 

Step two: Cut out the letters. Use a 
continuous cutting line so that the 
hole left in the white paper is a per- 
fect letter shape too; Save centers of 
closed letters such as A B, D, 0 L 

Step three: To prepare one positive/ 
negative letter block, glue a white 
rectangle— with its letter-shaped hole 
— over the left side of a dark square, 
matching edges on the left side. The 
hole will expose a Clark-colored letter 
(Replace the cutout centers of As, 



Q's t and other ctosed letters,) 

Step four: Flip over the white curout 
letter so that it appears backward, 
and glue it onto the right-hand portion 
Ptthe dark square, facing and making 
contact with its dark-colored mirror 
image on the left side. 

Stadent names formed by sets of 
positive/negative letter blocks can be 
arranged on a "Here's Looking At Us" 
bul letin board or can be used for m ak- 
ing name cards. Either way the effect 
is quite unusual and decidedly '•; ;. 
positive. ... 
Idea by: Sandra J. Frey, Lancaster, : 
Pa. ■ 
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Make points with a positive/negative numbers game 



With a little non-devious plotting, you 
can create a board game that may 
help students cope with positive and 
negative numbers as well as with their 
own plotting of graph coordinates. 

The basic ingredient of_Plot Four is 
a § a_ m e b par d — a _1_2 : by : 1 2 grid 
divided into quadrants by. vertical and 
horizontal axes. Mark the intersection 
of the axes with a zero, and number 
the other axis/grid-hne intersections 
from 1 to 6 — positive numbers above 
-.and to the right of the zero negative 
numbers below and to t he left of the 
zero. When the board is complete; 
laminate it for durability 

Other game equipment. includes 
two sets of dice in two different colors 
(one set for positive numbers and one 
for negative numbers) and markers for 
each of iwo players (two different ■ . _ 



kinds of dried beans work well) You 
may also want to provide a dice cup, 
which you can make yourself by 
covering a small juice can with felt 

To begin play, both players roll one 
positive die and one negative die 
Each set of numbers is added to- 
gether and the player whose total is 
closer to zero starts: The starting . 
pi.ayef J h s n r o 1 1 s t h e t wo s e t s o f dj ce, 
chooses any two of the four numbers 
to plot, and places a marker at the ap- 
propriate coordinate point on the. 
board (Piayers may pick which die 
comes first in the coordinate pair ) The 
second player follows the same pro- 
cedure. The goa 1 is to "take" [our 
points in a row. in any direction; 
_.As.-t he board [ills with markers, a 
player may be. unable to work out a 
combination of numbers that cor- 



relatestq an open intersection: When 
that happens, the turn is lost. If a 
stalemate is reached before either 
player has achieved four in a row, the 
pjayer with thVgreater number c? 
markers on the boa.rd wins 

You may wish to introduce the . 
game by having the players operate in 
the positive, quadrant only, using just 
one set of d ee and aiming for only 
three points in a row Either waf they 
play, students will get sohie positive 
point-plotting practice^. 
Idea by: Marianne Armstrong. ... 
Thomas Paine School, Urbana, III. » 
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Character sketches open - 
up play possibilities 

Identifying character traits is just the 
" beginning of a I ive I y character d eve I- 
opment project that can end in. a class 
pfay written and performecJ by the stu- 
dents. To get.tf^project under way, 
.ask each student to choose a memo- 
rable characterr-elther from a book, a 
film or a TV series — and to list' the 
character's- distinctive attributes. 4 The 
list might include the character's 
physical characteristics; ways of walk- 
ing, talking, eating, sleeping: re-J 
sponses to particular situations: etc _' 
Then have students develop their lists 
into detailed character sketches. _ 



._ Afte r t hoy 've deve loped characte r 
sketches of existing personalities, 
i n yi t e j h e m t o u s e t h e i s a nrie a pp roach 
to create original character profiles . 
based bn imaginary beings Suggest 
that their lists of attributes include as 
many supporting details as possible, 
and that in developing the sketches 
they describe thejr characters' prob- 
able behavior in the face of sonified 
situations. (Such attention to s^Jfics 
will help make the characters more 
vivid and real.) 

The next step is showcasing the 
characters through the format of the 
play Cooperative creativity will be 
challenged as students seek ways for 
the diverse, indejDendently deve loped 
characters to interact. Expect a most 
implausible and comical plot (With a , 
large class; forming two or more 
sjnall casts may make more sense 
ihan trying to fit ali-ihe characters into 
one play.) : , 



Each student then has the opportu- 
nity to play his or her character — 
assuring faithful interpretation — 
before an audien ce. Following the 
presentation, read the original char- 
acter sketches aloud to see if the au- 
dience can match each profile with its 
author/performerThe play's the thing 
for character 'building. 
Idea by: Deborah Beaucaire, East 
Bridgewater Mass: ■ 
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This fall: provide an opportunity for 
the children to discover some non- 
school facets of school people. A'e 
there, for example, CBors or bikers or 
hikers among your ranks? Summer 
theater performers? Photographers? 
Fly fishers? Does someone on the 
staff write poetry or songs coach 
swimming raise gardenias juggle'? 

This revealing research may have to 
be supplied by teachers unlessjhere 
is a class that could carry out the in- 
terview process as 5 language arts 
project In either casJt researchers 
should inquire into the availability of 
display items— photographs, samples 
of crafted materials; prize ribbons, 
souvenir prog rams— for a "Faculty 



Focus on faculty hobbies 

Hobbies exhibit 

If you like to do things in a big way. 
you might also schedule a number of 
guest appearance demonstrations at 
the exhibit site and distribute student- 
made flyers inviting everyone to Meet 
our candle maker" or to "See our 
origami artist at_work 

Some students may be surprised to 
find that they have interests in com- 
mon with faculty members. Others 
may be motivated to try a craft or in- 
vestigate a hobby that they see pre- 
sented Teachers too may be 
pleased to discover fellow hobbyists — 
a canoeing partner or a fourth for 
bridge, perhaps.. 

Hobby sharing is a way of 



"humanizing" ine staff; while spread- 
ing the_word orLa variety of worth- 
while leisure-time pursuits. 
Idea by: Barbara Fleck : Paladino. NOW 
York, N.Y. ■ 
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"Colorful fraction "tiles" help clarify equivalencies 



A set of fraction ."tiles", that stud_e_nts__ 
can handle, compare and fit together 
I s a valuabl e tooi for d eve I To ping a n 
understanding of fractional parts. And 
its easy for each student to make her 
own fraction kit for use anytime. 

The basic ingredient is construction 
paper in five colors. Cut the paper 
into 4-inch squares. You'll need 
to provide one square in each color 
for each student, plus a few extra 
squares for foiiow-up experimentation, 

When each student has a set of five 
squares, show one method of folding 
a square into sixteenths; (An overhead 
projector works well for such a 
demonstration.j.The fractions might 
t a ke s h a pe in thi s way: 

purple square = one whole, . 

orange square = two halves (fold a 
square. in half, open and cut in two 
pieces) 

ye Mow square - f o ur quar t e_r s (fold 
in half, then In half again, open and 



cut into four pieces) 

blue square = eight eighths 
red square _=_ sixteen i sixteenths 
For this stage of fraction^kit mak- 
ing^ have all students use the colors 
in the same way in order. to lessen, 
confusion during class discussions 

Provide plastic sandwich bags for 
storage of individual fraction kits. The 
fraction pieces can then be manipu- 
lated and compared: Equivalencies 

and other relationships .between 

pieces or groups of pieces can be es- 
tabjished and recorded using color 
references: 



squares in other ways to produce six- 
teenths. Equivalencies between these 
new fractions and the originals can 
be worked out on graph paper. Chal- 
lenge students to mix the pieces to 
create "combination wholes," which 
can then be packaged in individual 
sandwic_h_bags_as puzzles to be 

solved, tang ram style. „ 

Idea by: Mary Jo Han Ion, All Saints 
School, Hayward, Calif. ■ 



2 yellows = 1 orange, therefore 
2 fourtfe = 1 half 
2/4 = 1/2 

1 yellow is larger than 3 reds, 

therefore 

1 fourth is. larger than 3 sixteenths 

, 1/4 > 3/16 

Students may enjoy folding new 



teaming magazine will pay $25 for 
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Kids become young Art Buchwalds 
arid Abigail Van Burens 



To give ch il d re n an under si a n d in g o f 
writing as a regular responsibility, . 
with assignments that are individual- 
ized according to interests (and with 
the added motivation of a prominent 
byline), try having them write 
columns. 

Provide students with daily news-' 
papers, Sunday papers and 
mag azj nes, and let t_h e m exam i n e 
regular columns of information.. ad- 
vice, opinion and commentary. Stu- 
dents may be surprised by the 
quantity and diversity of columns; 
sports, health, child care, household 
repair, travel, entertainment, garden- 
ing, religion, educati on and pets may 
be among the range of subjects 
covered, _ : 

Analyze and discass column co.n- 
!e_nL arid st y I e :_ How do col urn n s d i f f e r 
from news? How do columns in the 
same field very? How do some col- 



umns reflect the personality of the 
columnist? 

Establish several groups, each of 
which will be creating a column Each 
group can be formed around a com- 
mon interest that will be the basis of 
the column. 

Groups wili probably need guid- 
ance in setting up procedures for 
producing. a column on a weekly 
schedule. You might suggest they 
hold a brainstorming session early jn 
the week to decide on a column topic 
Members can then start researching 
material for the column: The actual 
writing (and the byline) might circu- 
late among the group members, with 
those not doing the writing serving as 
editors; One member, will be charged 
with Jurmhg in the column to meet an 
estabJished weekly deadline... . 

Columns can be typed and dopli- 
' cated fQr distribution if personnel and 



finances permit, or they can be dis- 
played regularly on a bulletin board; 
Each group may want to create a logo 
design for its column. 

The responsibility for turning out a 
column in one. subject area on a regu- 
lar .basjs_Ahpu]d_be continued long 
enough for groups to establish a pro- 
ductive work pattern — and perhaps 
eve n experience a bit of idea burn ou t 
— before requests for a change of col- 
umn, are considered. To help avoid the 
what-to-put-in-this-week scramble, . 
you might provide boxes for donations 
of clippings and jotled-down ideas 
from "loyal readers;' 
Idea by: Florence Rives. Selma, 
Ala. " 
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Sampling lures sharpens senses 



If kids think a fish is foolish to mistake 
a lure of feathery fluff for food, they _ 
may.find this bait-testing activity eye 
opening: 

Make a collection of food substances 
that includes sets of items that are 
somewhat similar in appearance— for 
example, potato, radish, pear, apple, 
cucumber Attach the food samples to 
strings. (Have enough samples for 
each student to complete a full taste 
test of a'set of similar baits:) Number 
the strings to help you and your stu- 
dents keep track of which tidbit is 
which. 

Suspend baited strings in fishline 
fashion within reach of nibblers. Pre- 
pare a chart on which students may 
register their speculations about the 
identities of the various baits. _ 

Invite prospective "fish" to examine 
the lures— with eyes only at first — 
and record their guesses: Next, allow 
the fish to move closer to the lines 
and take scent samples. Are there 
lures that still remain mysteries? 

Tasting is the final test. Assure stu- 
dents jhaj all samples are edible— 
though some are usually encountered 



in a cooked state. After testing, the 
lure examiners .make final tries at 
identification and also vote for the 
bait they'd most like to bite. 

Now verify the identity of each food 
sample. Which baits were easy to 
guess? Which required testing by. 
sight, scent aad taste jp be identified? 
Did any defy identification? 

Invite students to supply descrip- 
tive vocabulary for the various tastes — 
and be prepared to help spell a few 
strange sounds as these fish-that-got- 
away tell about their experiences. 
Idea by: Holly C. Van Scoy and Joan 
Porter Smith, Austin, Tex: ■ 
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Valentine project raises spirits and revenue 



The beginning of February may be too* 
early to start thinking about flowers, 
but it's not too soon to begin prepar- 
ing for a special Valentine's Day proj- 
ect that calls on a range of skills, 
among them artistic, writing, promo- 
tional and record keeping. The idea is 
to have students produce and sell {to 
the student body, faculty and staff) 
floral Valentine greetings, the pro- 
ceeds of which will go to a to-be- 
determined event'or cause (perhaps 
some-worthy local charity). 

The project is a five-phase affair 
that involves flower making message 
writing, promotional campaigning, ac- 
counting and gift delivery Flower 
makers will require some basic ma- 
terials: colored tissue paper (red to 
mean"! I o ve y o u , M wh i t e to denote 
friendsh ip and yellow to signify ap- 



preciation or thanks), green pipe 
cleaners (for the stems) and these di- 
rections: Cut tissue paper into 3^2- 

, inch squares. Stack four layers, for 

each flower Fold the paper accordion 
style, then fasten in the middle with a 
pipe cleaner. Separate the tissue-" 
paper layers by pulling each up 
tightly against the pipe cleaner 

While the flower makers are busy 
with their flowers, the creative writing 
staff shou Id be brainstorming varied 
valentine messages (each 10 words 
or less) to be written on strips of 
paper and attached to the flowers. 
Meanwhile, the promotional crew 
should be working on spreading the 
word— via posters or intercom — that 
valentine flowers will be available for 
gift giving, and that orders should be 
placed promptly. 



It's up to the accounting team to de- 
termine cost per flower (maybe 25 . .. 
cents for flower only, 35 cents for 
flower with message), as weil as to 
keep detailed records of expenses , 
and sales. The delivery crew will be 
responsible for seeing that orders 
reach the proper recipients. 

Beyond developing skills, teamwork 
and revenue, the project can. also pro- 
vide a welcome midwinter lift to flower 
makers, givers and receivers alike. 
Idea by: Nancy M. Barnes. Greenville. 
Junior High School. Greenville, 
W.Va. ■ 
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< Math manipulatives 
:that line up ? 

jYou can make ana bac us I i ke m at h 
£aid to help youngsters learn basic. ad- 
dition and subtraction facts. To make 
• ( each "bead board." you'll need the 
X following materials: a 5-by-8-rnch 

piece of heavy posterboard; a pipe 
^cleaner; ten plastic or wooden coun- 
ter beads with holes large enough to 
:.fit over the pipe cleaners; don-Tact 

t paper; markers and crayon s. 

f" Position the posterboard horizon- 

• ; tajly L On the upper portion of the 

Aboard, and slightly to the'right of cen- 
'i: jaw_t_ hre e boxe s spaced equ ally 
faparu Between the.first two boxes, 
iwrite the addition sigh (or the subtrac- 



tion sign); between the second and 
third boxes, write the equals, sign. 
Now cover the board;with Gon-Tact 
paper so thai numbers wrjtten in 
the boxes can be easily erased; 

On the lower left portion of the 
board, pierce a small hole, insert one 
end of the pipecleaner and bend it 
down at the back of the board to keep 
[t/in.pjaca. Slip the ten beads onto the 
pipe cleaner; insert the other end into 
l.he right side of the b^oard, and se- 
cure ii in the same way as the left 
side. Push all the beads to the far left 
of the pipe, cleaner (If you wish, 
mount the board onto a piece of 
plywood for extra durability) 

To give a child addition practice, 
write in crayon two addends (whose 
sum is 10 or less) in the first two 
boxes on the board. Give the_ student 
the bead board and the crayon, and 
ask him to complete the equ at iqn_ by 
first moving the appropriate number 
Pt_ beads jritbjjpsft ion belbw_each ad^ 
dend, and then counting to determine 
the answer to write-— in crayon— in 
the blank answer box. (Unused beads 
remain at the far left; a tag fastener, 
the kind used to close bread bags, 
may be put into posi tion as a barrier.) 



To perform subtraction operations, 
the. procedure is sji^hUy different. The 
child first counts anc moves into posi- 
t LQ_ n _! he number of be cA s i n d ic at e d i n 
the first box (the minuend). From 
those beads, t he child mov c r into po- 
sition the number of beads indicated 
in the second box (the subtrahend). 
The answer to .be written in the blank 
answer box is the number of beads 
remaining ^beneath the first box. . 

After you've erased and replaced 
box numbers several times, you might 
let the student choose the numbers to 
be manipulated for hands-on learning 
of basic math facts: 
Idea by: Terese Metz. Murphysboro. 
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An activity-packed alternative to the research report 



Young researchers will, be reJieved to 
Learn that the writing 6f long reports 
need not be .the inevitable aftermath 
of every excursion into the resoarces- 
and-references jungle, For their' next 
time out, have guidelines ready for 
"create-a-_kit_s_/' 

The first step is the same as for any 
research project: to choose a topic 
— one that no one else in the class 
has chosen and one for which the 
library has adequate reference mate- 
rials (students will need to check this 
out). From, that point on, however, 
work moves in a different .direction, 
The researcher extracts 20 firm facts 
about the topic (a class discussion 
about fact versus opinion may be use- 
ful), and. from these facts develops a 
quiz and an answer key. Both the quiz 
and key are copied onto ditto masters 
to be duplicated for -the kit. 

Another kit item is a picture or 

diagram pertaining to the topic. These 
illustrations may be copied, traced, 
cut from magazines or render ed in 



various art forms — with accaracy of 
representation verified by reference 
materials. (Illustrations like all kit 
items should be planned to fit into a 
standard or accordian file folder.) . 

A word-search puzzle is the next 
item to be added to the kit. Each .re- 
searcher creates a puzzle using 10 or 
12 words related to his or her topic. 
Definitions of words that may be un- 
familiar to classmates should ±>e pro- 
vided in a "for your mformatiorT 
fpotnote section The puzzle is then 
copied onto a ditto master for duplica- 
tion and inclusion in the kit. 

The final kit item is a game based 
on concepts and vocabulary relating . 
to the topic. Each kit maker designs 
his own gameboard (or card game on 
grid game) and draws upjhe rules for 
play. (Guidelines for writing clear, 
complete rules might be reviewed 
prior to game production:) 

At last the Riimaterials are ready to 
be assembled and placed in a file 
foider — colorfully decorated to stimu- 



late interest. in the topic. The. class 
collection of kits is then made avail- 
able for student use. giving each kit 
maker a 1 chance to investigate the 
finds of other researchers in the class. 

The create-a-kit project offers stu- 
dents the chance to become expert 
resources on a topic; It's an alternative 
to traditional report writing that could 
motivate students to try more research 
on a create-a-kit basis. 
Idea byLtynn Elliott. Springview 
School, Flushing. Mich. ■ 
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Ask a wfty question, get a because answer 



An bra! language exercise doesn't 
.have to be dramatic or long-winded to 
be effective. It can be as simple as a 
series of quick question-and-answer 
exchanges between students, giving 
practice in formulating questions and 
developing appropriate answers. And 
for idea I question starters, you ne ed 
look no farther than the reliable who- 
what-where-when-why-how format. 

Prepare an activity board by lining- 
up two rows of six pins or hooks on 
which tags can be- placed Prepare 
tags in six different colors — about 
eight tags in each color. On half the 
tags in each color set, mark a O; on 
the rest. mark an A- Place eachO 
color set op a hook in the top row on 
the. activity bpard._Put_ the corre- 
sponding A tags in the bottom row. 
Above the top ro w of tags, wr i te t he 



words wha, what, where, when, why 
and how. The board is now ready.for .> 
activity— initiated by a questioner. 

The questioner chooses a Q tag — 
for example, one from the green-tag 
stack under the where label. He also 
takes an A tag of the same color to 
give to an answerer when the time 
comes. The questioner then formu- 
lates a question (factual or nonsensi- 
cal, but not requiring ajactual ah- ..... 
swer) beginning with trie word where; 
for example, "Where did the mean trolls 
hide the gold he stole?" ~. 

The questioner picks an answerer 
and presents the A tag. the answerer 
then prepares a response that seems 
appropriate, such as, "He hid it in a 
hole under a rock in back of his 
house. * . 

If qu estioner and answerer have 



both made acceptable statements, 
they keep their respective tags and a 
new questiorvand-answer team takes 
oye r. The_act[vriy ~ci^_fi_nue s until no . 
tags remain on the boardx • : - '■. 

As a variatiqn^ha^e an answerer go 
first and pick someone to supply an 
appropriate question. • ^ 

To add another dimension, and 
some humor, to the activity, supply 

each'student with a 0 or an A tag, 

and have each write down the kind of 
sentence indicated. Call on random 
. pairs to read their creations: _ : v;?f 
Idea by:_JacRie Miller, Brigham City, J 
Utah: ■ i' : ''^'r'.'r\: ■^KtftC' 
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CONCRETE QUOTIENTS 

Dividing eggs by cakes makes sense 



For a meaningful introduction to a 
math concept, you can't beat the 
concrete— eggs, for example.. Act u- 
ally, you don't have to use real eggs. 
Blocks can se r ve as re p re sent at ion s , 
especially since the cake-making ac- 
tivity they're used in won't produce 
real cake either. 

Th e proje c I oe gins with a discus- 
sion of best-loved cakes. Each child 
decides on a favorite and finds^out 
— through cookbook research — how 
many eggs that cake calls for All the 
cake lovers/bakers then receive a 
dozen blocks (eggs) and must figure 
-out how many cakes they'll be able to 
make. Children can work this out by 
segregating cake-batch sets of eggs 
and then-counting the sets, the extra 
eggs remaining should also be noted. 
After ail the^eggs have been 



grouped, invit e tftejtakers to report to 



the class the number of cakes possi- 
ble and the number of eggs remain- 
ing. Data might be recorded on a 
chart and converted into arithmetical 
notation. (Warning: Soma student may 
choose a cake that calls for 1 4 eggs, 
in which case. 0 cakes are possible. 
Or someone may pick a cake that re- 
quires no eggs at all, so that an in- 
finite number of cakes could be made 
and the student would still. have her 
original dozen eggs. Division with 
zeros is most unusual.-) _ 

Have each baker cut a cake shape 
out of paper and on it write the word 
problem representing the egg-set 
situation 

M j have 12 eggs. My favorite cake 
calls for 2 eggs. How many cakes can 
I make? cakes.) How many eggs 
will be left? (_ . eggs>emaiaing(.) M 

On the back of the c ake s hape 



goes the answer; 12 + 2 = 6; 6 cakes, 
0 eggs remaining. 

. Display the cake cutouts at a center 
where children can take one, figure 
out the problem and check the an- • 
swer. Keep a carton of "eggs" handy 
for concrete confirmation. 
Idea by: Joyce Tompkins, Andover 
Regional School, Newton, N.J. ■ 
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Footwear research keeps kids on their toes 



• If an archaeologist of the future were 

5 to unearth the shoes your students are 

• wearing right now, what clues would 
'.the shoes provide about life in the 
'1980s? That's just one of the ques- 
tions kids might consider as they 

focus on footwear. 

'* Introduce shoe-seum activities with 
i a shoe-off. One fine (dry) day, have 
.^the kids line up their paired shoes for 
Sail to examjne and discuss. Talk about 
^what the shoe collection reveals 
|abqut the wearers. Then follow up 
<iWitti these activities: 
fe^Usihg ^ 

?Jpoint, make a list of shoe-related 
\words, .including kinds of shoes 
S(tenni s , saddle) a n id parts of shoe s 
ytongue. heel), and research the - 

Sori^nsoHhese_wblrds_. 

v.^.^Have a "Which pair of shoes am 

i?" guessing game. Each student 
-Writes a detailed description of a pair 
Ipfshoesmjhe first Rerson rrm dirty ;'. 
£white with a hole on one tip"); the 

class tries t o guess the correct pair 



(not always easy when half the collec- 
tion is made up of worn white 
sneakers) L 

~St_ude_nts locate or write poems 
about shoes. . . 

—Perform shoe math. Conduct a 
survey of shoe sizes and determine, 
the average shde size. Measure and 
compare, in both inches and centi- 
meters, the lengths of shoes. Have 
students figure out how many 
average-length shoes equal a mile. 

— Do research into footwear fash- 
ion through the ages and around the 
-world.- Collect pictures (or the real — 
thing/if possible) of shoes from other 
times and other places. How do they 
compare with the class collection?. _ 
What do they reveal about differences 
in culture, geography, climate? 

—Compile a lisVof materials used 
in making shoes. Find out where 
these materials come from. 

— Collect pictures of and informa- * 
tibn about shoes worn in various pro- 
fessions: dance, nursing, athletics.j 



space, etc. Try to acquire samples for 
your shoe-seum. 

-^-Create shoe art: silhouettes, still- 
life compositions, magazine picture 
montages, shoe sculptures. 

After students have discussed, 
described, collected,_computed, 
researched and rendered, mvite stu- 
dents from other classes to a shoe- 

and-tell exhibit. 

Idea by: Vicky Middleswarth-Kohn, 
Western Kentucky University, Cowling 
Green, Ky. ■ 
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A way to 



What's more boring than a July after- 
noon i with "nothing to do"? An August 
afternoon marred by the same 
deficiency. A summer projects box 
can help alleviate the problem, and 
also serve as a record of summertime 
activities. 

Ask each student to procure a 
sturdy cardboard box. The box may 
be organized/divided using card- 
board dividers, file folders or shoe 
boxes to keep projects separate. 

Generating ideas for the contents of 
the box can be a cooperative effort.. 
Divide the class into groups and sug- , 
gest to each a general topic to ex: 
pi ore for summer project ideas: For 
example: 
FOOD 

— Choose a recipe and make 
something from scratch. File a copy of 
the reci p e in yo ur box, with notes 
about how the recipe turned out. ___ 

—Set up a restaurant for a limited 
clientele. Make menus, servayour 
customers, present token bills: 
SPORTS/GAMES 

—Set up a file on your favorite 
sports star. Include photographs and 
articles from newspapers and 
magazine s. 



and file — summertime activities 



— Orgamze_a Summer Olympics in 
your neighborhood: Time the running 
eyents_, measure the broad jumps, 
design and create medals, etc. _ 

— Set up a makeshift bowling alley 
in your backyard using milk cartons 
for pins arid a large rubber ball; 
GARDEN/NATURE ' _. 

— Plant and care for a vegetable or 
flower garden. Keep records of plant 
growth; 

—Make a study of insects Keep a 
record of what they eat and how they. 
Ijve. Make sketches of them. Then get 
a book about insects from the library 
-and try to identify them. 

—Press wildfiowers to use for art 
projects. 

WOODS/LAKE/BEACH . 

— Plan a treasure hunt for a friend. 
Write put the clues leading to a hid- 
den prize: 

^Make sketches of various kinds 
of boats:. . . . 

—Collect shells and devise your 
own classification system for them. 
TRIPS/ VACATIONS- 

— Conduct research to find places 
in your area that woaid make good 
family trijDs._Write_a;short description 
of each place and include, if possible, 



a photograph or drawing of the spot. 
Share your research findings with 
your family. 

— Make a file of on-the-road (or in- 
the-air) games and activities. • 

— Collect maps, brochures and 
postcards from your travels, and file 
them in your box. . 

After each group has presented its 
ideas, call for "additional .contri bu tions 
from the class; When .ail contributions 
have been noted, invite students to 
compile "Summer Project Ideas" book- 
lets to take home along with their proj- 
ect boxes — as boredom beaters and 
memory keepers; 
Idea by: Patricia Budde, Douglas, 
Mass. ■ 
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Kids picture figurative language 



Qar everyday language is so rite vyith 
idioms that we pay little attention to 
them. Taking a close look at these 
common expressions from a literal 
viewpoint, however, can be an en- 
lightening and engaging language 

activity. 

• A Spectrum of Sayings. Colors 
are a rich source of idiomatic expres- 
sions; Challenge kids to collect as 
many color-connected sayings as 
possible. Contributions might include: 
"seeing red," "tickled pink," "yellow 
streak," "green with envy," "feeling 
blue," "in the black," "in the red," "in 
the pj n k, " " goj _d_e n years. " H aye st u - 
dents speculate on possible reasons 
for CQrinectihg_specific colors with- 
particaiar conditions- 



Then call out the whimsy in your 
group by haying each student choose 
a saying and illustrate its literal senge, 
making liberal use of the key color , 
with crayons, paint\ swatches of fabric 
or scraps of paper in S collage or 
mosaic design. Display these 
languMge/art pieces, creating a rain- 
bow of colorful expressions. 

Idea by: Rebecca Albeke, borvallis, 
Ore. 

• What Does This Mean, Eggs-, 
actly? As spring bulletin boards burst 
.forth with blossoms, bunnies, birds 
and eggs, focus attention on the many 
egg-related expressions we use that __ 
don't mean exactly what they say. Post 

a few and encourage students to 

supply others: ^egghead," "walking on 



eggs," "eggs them on," "a good egg." 

Discuss the sayings: -How have, stu- 
dents he a rd the m us ed? Are a n y o f 
them unfamiliar? How do the figura- 
tive meanings of the expressions re- 
late to the literal meanings? 

Invite students to choose an 

"eggs- press ion" and make a two- 

panel illustration contrasting the way 
the saying is generally used and 
the literal meaning of the words- 
en I ivened, of cou rse, by pi en t y of 
eggs (of both a literal and decorative 
sort). 

Idea by: Sandra J. Frey, J.E. Fritz 
School, Lancaster, Pa. ■ 
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